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A VISIT FROM DOCTOR GROWLIR. 


| THE KNIFE-GRINDER’S SON. last chapter, Hownow began to bark furiously, and 
| the door almost immediately afterwards opened 
gently. “ Hush! hush! old fellow,” said the good 
woman, whose kind face now appeared, “ don’t you 
know me yet? Did I not give you your breakfast 2” 


bs 


[FROM THE GERMAN. | 
CHAPTER Ill. 
Write I was still engaged in the examination of 
| my temporary home, as described at the close of the 
No. 147, 1854, 
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I bade my faithful guardian be still, and the 
old woman came in, unhurt by Hownow, who was 
pleased when he saw her. 

“Have you slept well, my child? Uneasily, 
certainly, but soundly, for you did not wake when 
I got up and set the room to rights. But you are 
feverish. I dare say you were very tired, and have 
not slept in a good bed for a long time. At your 
years, one sleeps long and soundly, but at mine we 
sleep like a hare, and wake like an owl; but you 
seem to have Jain like a prince. Have you eaten 
anything?” Then seeing that I had made clean 
work of it, she said: “The dog did not eat up 
what I set for you, did he?” 

Thad not been able to get in a single word, so 
rapidly did she put her questions and make her 
observations; but now I thanked her for all her 
kindness, assured her that Hownow was not a 
thief, and that I enjoyed all her bounties to my 
heart’s content. 

She smiled, and said: “ I have forgotten to look 
at your poor foot ; let me see it.” When I showed 
it to her, she clasped her hands, and exclaimed in 
alarm: “ How badly you have got the erysipelas in 
your leg! Yow must keep your bed for a couple 
of days.” 

“ But my father, my father,” I replied, “ he will 
er here so long, and what will become of 
me P” e 

“Yes,” said the old woman, compassionately, 
and seating herself beside me, “ that is indeed a 
bad business; I must tell you all about it. As 
you were sleeping so comfortably, I thought I 
would ge to the mayer’s office and hear what had 
been done. Tt was just nine o’elock ; I locked the 
door and went. I arrived at the office I 
made my courtesy and asked about your father. 
As there is no court held here, all prisoners must 
be taken to the place where the judge sits. How 
unfortunate! Sms father has dangerously wound- 
ed three persons in his drunken fury. They have, 
therefore, taken him this morning to the 
prison of the district ceurt, which is five hours’ 
journey fron: here.” 

- _ what will beceme of > P” sobbed +" i 

“ Dry your tears, »’ said the kin 
old come “he won’t pid wed oa ~g But the 
mayor told me that he will most likely be sent to 
the house of correction for five years, or perhaps 
more, because he is a dangerous character, and 
has several times before done the same kind of 
mischief when in liquor. I was rather frightened, 
and said, on hearing this: ‘ But, please your wor- 
ship, he has a little boy.’ ‘ What’s that you say P 
where is the child, then? Constable, why did you 
not tell me this before?’ The constable made a 
bow and said: ‘I myself only heard it just now 
from the widow Smith.’ ‘Eh! this is a bad busi- 
ness; we shall have the boy to keep,’ said the 
mayor; ‘tell us all you know about it.’ Oh! I 
trembled like an aspen leaf in the wind when I 
saw the mayor so angry. He is a kind-hearted 
man towards the poor, but as hot and hasty as 
gunpowder. So I said that I hoped he would not 
be displeased with me; so and so had happened ; 
and then I told him the whole story. He listened 
very patiently, and even smiled once, because our 
kind of words sound odd to them; but I did my 
best, and did not forget the least thing I had to 
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say. When I had finished, he scratched his head, 
and said to the secretary: ‘ Nothnagel, do you 
make a report of this. You have heard the whole 
story. ‘Tell the court that I propose that the boy 
should remain with widow Smith. She is a con- 
siderate, good woman.’ Then turning to me, he 
said: ‘I tell you what, Mrs. Smith, you have done 
a very stupid thing.’ ‘ But, please your worship,’ 
said I, ‘I could not. leave the child with his foot 
bleeding.’ ‘To be sure not, Mrs. Smith; I had 
forgotten that. Do you go to the minister, and 
tell him all aboutit. He is on the poor committee. 
Then go to doctor Growler, and ask him to look 
at the foot, and tell him that I will take care that 
he gets his fee, till we see what can be done with 
the boy. But, plague the brat! I wish he was at 
the bottom of the sea.’ Now, thought I, here 
eomes the storm again; so I made my courtesy 
and hurried away before it burst forth. 

“T hastened to the minister, who also made a 
long face, and said that the poor-box eould not 
stand any more calls upon it. But when I had 
told him the whole story from beginning to end, 
he said: ‘It was really very kind of you, Mrs. Smith. 
God has most graciously ordered it, that the poor 
little fellow should have come in your way. You 
must now think of him as of your own child, and | 
bring him up in the fear of the Lord, and that 
will meet its reward. But make haste to go for 
the doctor.’ This was the worst part of the busi- 
ness, for our surgeon is not called Growler for 
nothing; he always growls when he sees poor 
people come who cannot pay him.” 

As the old woman went on with her story, my 
chest felt as if it had been held so tight that I 
could not draw my breath, and my tears broke out 
in fall force. There was no one to whom I be- 
longed. I was a wanderer in the world! And it | 
seemed quite certain that I should not see my 
father for no one knew how long. While I was 
thus weeping, Hownow raised his head and looked 
at me mosé pitifully, as much as to say: “Be of 
good courage; you have still got me.” This 
affected me so much that I clasped my arms 
round him, and, weeping aloud, pressed him toe 
me. The eld woman herself had tears in her eyes, 
and said: “Weeping lightens the heart, child; 
therefore. 1 won't try ta stop your erying. But 
still, don’t you see that it is not right of you to be 
so comfortless? A child ought to loveand honour 
his father. The Lord God has commanded it, and 
has attached a beautiful promise te the eommand- 
ment. But your father has treated you brutally, 
and others criminally, and therefore must be 
punished according to God’s ordinance and the 
laws of the country. You cannot be with him 
any longer;.you should therefore remember the 
words of the pastor, who said very truly that God 
had graciously ordered that you should meet with 
me. Now I have lost five children and my hus- 
band too, and like you I have no one belonging to 
me. Therefore I will look upon you as my child, 
and you shall look upon me as your mother. 
will cherish you and take care of you as a mother 
does her child ; what I hope is, that you will love 
me, behave yourself well, be dutiful, willing, in- 
dustrious, and follow my words and example; you 
will then be better off than you were when with 
your father. You say that ke took no care of you: 
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you never went to school, and might easily have 
gone to ruin.” ; d 

These words made a deep impression upon me, 
especially as they opened a prospect of my going 
to school. I left off crying, and weighed well all 
that had been said. 

“ Now listen,” said she, “to what I propose. 
As soon as your foot is well, you shall go to 
school.” 

“To learn ciphering, reading, and writing ?” 
asked I, with a beating heart. 

“ Yes, all that, and the catechism and portions 
of God’s word as well. Then you will be able to 
read to me out of the book of Domestic Devotion ; 
for my eyes are dim, and even with my spectacles 
Icannot any longer read small print. Ah, my 
dear child, much weeping has made my eyes dim. 
Five little children, fair and rosy, have I followed 
to the grave, and then my husband ; that has made 
my heart bleed, and my tears have not yet ceased 
to flow. You have learnt a little already, I sup- 
pose,” continued she, “for you are nearly nine 
years old.” 

I then told her my whole story from the begin- 
ning, and my distress at:my entire ignorance. ‘That 
I could not pray seemed to grieve her most. She 
sat down on the side of the bed, and told me so 
much that was sweet and beautiful about the good- 
ness of God and the Lord Jesus, that I should never 
have been weary of listening. I held my breath 
lest I should lose a word of it. She then read a 
morning prayer out of a little book, and made me 
repeat after her the Lord’s prayer. That I could 


repeat it without help the third time of hearing it | 
surprised her as much as it pleased me. Now I 
| knew what to pray meant, and knew also a beauti- 


ful little prayer. Who could be happier than I? 
Grief about my father was forgotten, and I 
looked forward joyfully to the future. After my 
old friend had stirred the fire, and was setting 
on the potatoes for dinner, all the while cheer- 
fully chatting, we heard down-stairs a loud, sharp 
voice. 

“ The doctor!” cried the widow. ‘ There he is.” 
Soon we heard footsteps, the door hastily opened, 
and a man, who seemed as tall as a poplar tree 
and as thin as a bean stalk, stumbled in. Thick 
curly black hair hung over a face that was white 
as chalk, and out of which glistened two coal- 
black eyes. He began abusing the stairs, which 
he called a chicken-ladder, and then the poor 
widow, and then Hownow, who was barking fu- 
riously, and would have bitten him if I had not 
called him off. I was so angry that I refused to 
show him my foot, and protested that it did not 
hurt me. He then became more gentle, but I 
only gave way to my poor friend’s entreaties. As 
soon as he saw my foot, he exclaimed: “ Indeed it 
is high time to call in assistance; the boy might 
have died of it. Why did you not come to me 
sooner, Mrs. Smith? You ought not to have let it 
go on so long.” 

“What could I do?” said the poor woman, al- 
most crying. ‘‘ Now the blame is laid upon me. 
I only found the poor fellow yesterday evening. 
Icalled you in this morning. You grumbled and 
scolded me for coming at all, and now you say it 
is too late.” 

He made no answer to the reproof, which he 





knew he deserved, but said: “My poor little 
fellow, you must have suffered dreadfully. There 
is certainly some glass still sticking in your 
foot.” 

He now covered the table with instruments, 
which made my hair stand on end, and examined 
the wound with a probe, which caused me so much 
suffering that I could scarcely refrain from scream- 
ing with pain. He succeeded in extracting a 
fragment of glass from the wound. He then 
dressed the foot, and after giving some directions, 
and saying, “ You are a capital fellow! any one 
else would have screamed as if he had been killed,” 
he went away. 

I can scarcely describe what I suffered. In 
later years I have several times experienced severe 
pain; but compared with this, the other was but 
child’s play. The doctor came regularly every 
day, and though he was very rough he was 
never so unkind again; my foot gradually got 
better, and in a week I could stay out of bed 
the whole day. The time then flew fast. My 
dear old friend sat at her spinning-wheel, 
taught me prayers, proverbs, and pretty hymns, 
a answered a thousand questions that I asked 

er. 

Another care was also removed from thy heart, 
namely, the anxiety whether our old landlord, 
Gerstenmeier, and the cat-loving, dog-hating 
Anna Martha would endure my Hownow. Gers- 
tenmeier was one of those beings who are best 
described by the following lines :-— 

* What others shun, that is my way; 
When others move, then I do stay ; 
If they do sleep, I keep awake; 
Where they find grief, I pleasure take.” 
He was certainly not ill-natured, though he loved 
teazing. If Anna Martha had petted the dog, it 
is certain that he would not have been able to en- 
dure him; but as she scolded and scouted the dog, 
as the enemy to her darling cats, he amused him- 
self by taking Hownow’s part, and stroked and 
caressed him, and threatened to kill all the cats if 
any harm was done to the dear good dog. But 
Hownow really justified this preference, for the 
eats would not attack the rats, with which the 
house swarmed, and Hownow, in the course of a 
few days, cleared the place of them. So that even 
Anna Martha was obliged to confess that he was a 
valuable creature, though of a very bad disposition. 
Gerstenmeier was also very well inclined towards 
me, because I made paper bags for him; and when 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays, which were gift- 
days in the village, the poor widow went to ask 
alms at the houses in the town, he gave me my 
dinner; it was certainly a short allowance, and I 
was obliged to make up my meal with my good 
mother’s bread. Her care extended to everything. 
She was very much grieved, for instance, that I 
should be so wretchedly clothed, but that I should 
have gone bare-footed all these years was more 
than she could bear. She begged shoes, stockings, 
and old clothes of all kinds, at the houses where 
she knew there were children of my age, and I 
soon found myself richer than I had supposed any 
one could possibly be. The shoes and stockings 
gave me a great deal of trouble. Though the 
clothes appeared very fine to me, some of them 
were full of holes, which my mother took care to 
uv2 
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mend. “Ten darns,” she would say, “are better | 
than one hole.” Sometimes she would have to | 
put a bright blue patch upon a black ground, and 

then she would say : “ A man who is not ashamed | 
to have a hole in his coat, will not be ashamed to | 
have a hole in his reputation.” This maxim sank 

deep into my heart. She considered personal clean- 

liness of equal importance. “ It is a shame to see 

a boy running about so dirty that his stockings 

would stand upright even if his legs were out of 

them. Fie! for shame! Those who think about 

keeping their persons clean, are more likely to 

think of keeping their souls clean.” 

It was at first very disagreeable to me to go 
begging on Wednesdays and Saturdays ; but I was 
comforted by reflecting that it was for my mother, 
to whom I owed more gratitude than I could ever 
repay. On the day on which I was to begin to go 
to school, she took me first to the pastor, who ad- 
monished me very impressively, and gave me a 
spelling-book. Oh how happy was I in the pos- 
session of this little volume. The schoolmaster 
also was very kind, and soon gained my confi- 
dence. 

The next morning I was first in the school, 
almost before the bell began to ring. The master 
was much pleased with my attention and diligence, 
and the delight I felt in learning increased every 
day. Every morning I got up at six o’clock, and 
lighted a fire in the little stove, set on the water 
for the coffee, and went down to old Anna Martha, 
who kept cows, for a mug of milk. By the timeI 
returned, the good woman was up. Together we set 
the room to rights, when she asked God’s blessing 
on the day before us. After breakfast I looked 
over my lessons and then went to school ; and the 
same in the afternoon. When the afternoon school 
was over, I made all the haste I could to the car- 
penter’s yard, and picked up chips. In the even- 
ing I made paper bags for Gerstenmeier. Wed- 
nesday and Saturday were gift-days. I then 
collected alms for my mother from door to door. 
On Thursday we always had a half-holiday—that 

eing what was called a forest day—when I went 
to the forest to pick up wood, and Hownow went 
with me. This was not particularly agreeable in 
winter, although I and many other boys practised 
skating, sliding, snowball making, and other such 
arts; but in summer, spring, and autumn, what 
pleasure we had! When the birds sang, and the 
nests were in the trees, and the strawberries were 
ripe, oh, how happy I was in the green forest ! 

And then, how many pence I brought home, 
gained by selling strawberries! Once I heard 
something about my father. It was, that he had 
been sentenced to a long imprisonment. This, how- 
ever, made only a passing impression upon me, 
for I could not but compare the life that I now, 
through God’s mercy, was permitted to lead with 
that of earlier years. My old mother’s affection 
was for me in itself a world of happiness, which I 
had not before known, and which I never could 
have known if I had not met with her. How my 
mind expanded! How I began to understand 
things of which before I had only a dim idea! 
How I learnt to know God’s holy word! All this 
I could appreciate. And then, besides, there was 
the blessing of regular habits and regular food. 
Oh, how I saw God’s providence in all this, and 





thanked God for it! It was not, therefore, to be 
wondered at, that while I looked back with horror 
at my former life, the recollection of my father 
should be gradually obliterated from my heart, 
and that afiection for the kind old woman, to 
whom, next to God, I owed everything, was more 
and more impressed on me, and glowed with real 
fervour within me. 





RUSSIA UNDER CATHERINE II 
AND PAUL. 
PART III. 

CATHARINE I, the widow of Peter the Great, died 
after a short but what is termed a “ brilliant” 
reign, in 1727. She was succeeded by Peter 11, 
son of that Alexis whom Peter the Great had 
caused to be condemned to death. In his reign 
the favourite Menzikoff fell into disgrace, and was 
exiled. This reign lasted but seven years, Peter 
dying in 1730 of small-pox. At his death the 
Russian senate set aside the order of succession, 
and elected to the throne Anne, second daughter 
of Ivan, Peter’s eldest brother. Her reign was 
prosperous, though disgraced by the bloody exe- 
cutions which took place at the instigation of her 
favourite, Biron, whom she raised to the duchy 
of Courland. She died in 1740, leaving the suc- 
cession by will to Ivan, the son of her niece, who, 
at her death, was but two years old, appointing 
Biron to act as regent. These dispositions proved 
very unpopular among the Russians. Biron was 
arrested and banished to Siberia; and the princess 
Anne of Mecklenburg, with her husband, held 
for a time the reins of government. The 
rincess Elizabeth, daughter of Catharine and 

eter the Great, was, however, subsequently pro- 
claimed empress, and her reign has been described 
as more glorious than that of any of her prede- 
cessors, that of Peter the Great excepted. She 
abolished capital punishments, substituting milder 
measures in vindication of justice. She made 
peace with Sweden, after an honourable termi- 
nation of the war. She replaced the order of 
succession by declaring Peter, duke of Holstein 
Gottorp, her heir, giving him the title of grand 
duke of Russia. She took part with the house 
of Austria against the king of Prussia in 1756, 
and it was thought by some historians that the 
entire destruction of the Prussian power was only 
prevented by her death, which happened in 
January, 1762. 

Elizabeth was succeeded by Peter 111. Fortu- 
nately for Prussia, this man, who was a weak and 
in some respects imbecile governor, was an 
enthusiastic admirer of the great Frederick, and 
on his accession to the throne concluded a peace. 
He despised his subjects, and offended them by 
cutting off the beards of the clergy, and, in his 
turn, rendered himself ridiculous to them by. in- 
dulgence in the lowest buffoonery, and hateful by 
his attachment to foreign manners and customs. 
He disgusted Catharine, his empress, who pos- 
sessed great natural talents and accomplishments, 
by his undisguised preference for a low and 
ignorant woman. In proportion as his subjects 
disliked him, they esteemed and honoured the 
empress. Alarmed at her popularity, Peter came 
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to the resolution of confining her in a prison and | themselves from ruin. The prevalence of tastes 
marrying his favourite. Catharine, informed of | and modes of living comparatively luxurious 


his intention, conspired against him, and after a 
revolution of three days hurled him from the 
throne. Peter 111 was deposed on the 10th July, 
1762, and murdered by a band of assassins, with 
the complicity of Catharine, seven days afterwards. 

Upon the deposition and death of her husband, 
Catharine was proclaimed empress of all the 
Russias. Like the clever and sagacious politician 
she was, she inaugurated her reign by various 
acts of mercy and clemency, and behaved, or 
affected to behave, with the utmost magnanimity 
and moderation. She pardoned the princess 
Woronzow, the ignorant favourite of the ‘late 
emperor, and even gave her a handsome dowry 
upon her subsequent marriage. In apparent com- 
pliance with the will of her subjects, she affected 
to coincide with their wishes for a reformed system 
of government, and openly consented to the 
assembly of a convention of deputies; but, 
privately resolving that these deputies should 
never be elected by the people in sufficient 
numbers to have any real weight in the adminis- 
tration, she instructed her confidential agents, 
prince Galitzin and -count Panin, to eiect from 


the various districts men whose venality might be. 


relied on to defeat the ostensible purposes of such 
an assembly. In the meanwhile various projects 
of a pretentiously patriotic nature were set on foot. 
One of the first was the institution of schools for 
civil and moral education. An English clergyman 
was invited over to superintend their formation 
and regulation, and numerous liberal appointments 
were made by the empress. The institution, 
however, failed in its object, mainly because the 
Englishman appointed to supervise and control its 
operations could not coincide with the Russian 
Mecenas to whom Catharine referred him for 
instructions, who wished to introduce the arts of 
stage-playing, declamation, and ballet-dancing in 
preference to the dry details of philosophy, meta- 
physics, and science. Owing to his “ contracted” 
views, the pious clergyman was compelled to re- 
turn to the duties of his pastorate at home. In 
a barbarous country it is much easier to introduce 
a taste for the luxuries and elegances of civilisation 
than for the intellectual culture of which they are 
but the meanest material results; and so it was 
in Russia at the accession of Catharine. The 
people, by the introduction of foreign arts and 
foreign appetites, grew iuxurious and lavish, while 
they yet remained ignorant and incapable. Catha- 
rine sent her nobles abroad to Jearn refinement ; 
they learned instead the vices of the European 
capitals, to which their readiness in acquiring 
foreign languages helped them all the sooner; and 
as they were ravished with the manners of foreign 
courts, they upon their return imported fashions 
and fineries without bounds, and speedily esta- 
blished a mutual rivalry in the details of domestic 
extravagance which has since grown into a charac- 
teristic of Russian society. Catharine counte- 
nanced this dissipation in all its worst forms, and 
by the example she set provoked the imitation of 
the nobles, who soon found themselves involved in 
debt, and dependent upon the royal favour, and 
such well paid employments as only royal patron- 
age could confer, for the means of extricating 





tended to alienate the people from affairs of 
government, and when the long-talked-of con- 
vention of deputies at last assembled in the capital, 
the popular enthusiasm on its account had to a * 
great degree subsided. The empress now pub- 
lished her book, entitled, “ Instructions for the 
Deputies on the Formation of a new Code of 
Laws,” a work which it is said was entirely of her 
own composition, and would have done her honour 
had she seriously intended to carry into practice 
the principles it propounded. But, previous to 
the meeting, each of the deputies was privately 
informed that the remotest attack upon the pre- 
rogatives of the crown would be punished by per- 
petual exile to Siberia, for which purpose the 
guards and carriages were already in waiting. 
The assembly met once, when each deputy had the 
honour of kissing her majesty’s hand, after which 
they parted, never to meet again. The new code 
quietly passed into oblivion; Catharine dismissed 
her advisers with a significant intimation that they 
might amuse themselves with anything they 
chose, except the government—and the dream of 
reform was at an end. 

Nevertheless, during the acting of the comedy, 
Inany real and practical ameliorations were brought 
about. Burdensome taxes were diminished or 
abolished; all who had passed two years in the 
service of the state were declared free; the privi- 
leges of the serfs were increased and the hardships 
of their servitude moderated. Rural colonists 
were imported from Germany to teach the Russians 
the arts of agriculture. The empress, with an eye 
to the prosperity of commerce, ordered the removal 
of all barriers, and the passage of goods duty free. 
She introduced new arts and manufactures, opened 
an academy for sculpture and painting, and sup- 
ported pupils at the expense of the crown. She 
also set about the improvement of St. Petersburg, 
suggested the designs for many new buildings of 
great elegance, and had them erected. She was 
no less active in the prosecution of the wars which 
had devolved upon her than in the pursuits of 
peace. She refitted her fleets, and engaged British 
officers to instruct her sailors in naval tactics, 
Her successes in war, however, were chiefly by 
land, and these were such as totally to eclipse the 
exploits of her predecessors. They were due 
mainly to the great military genius of her general 
Suwarrow. This extraordinary man, the rapidity 
of whose movements in the field almost equalled 
that of Napoleon, was the son of respectable but 
not wealthy parents; he owed his promotion, and 
consequently his chance of distinguishing himself, 
to Catharine, who on her accession gave him a 
*colonel’s commission. In 1768 he led the Russian 
forces into Poland, to co-operate with those of the 
emperor of Germany and the king of Prussia. We 
need hardly repeat that the overthrow of that un- 
happy country was the result of this campaign— 
the fate of Poland, and its disgraceful partition 
among the potentates who effected it, being well 
known to the generality of readers. The exploits 





of Suwarrow in this nefarious war raised him to 
the rank of major-general. The successes in 


Poland were followed by some of minor importance 
In 1773 Suwarrow 


on the frontiers of Sweden. 
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joined the Moldavian army under field-marshal | 
Romanzow, and from that period may be dated the | 
commencement of the barbarously victorious career 
which made his name a terror to the Turks. He 
immediately besieged and took Turtukey, and the 
following year defeated the Turks in a pitched 
battle with horrible slaughter. The Turks now 
sued for peace, and their successful foe returned to 
quell a domestic rebellion in Moscow, a task which 
he accomplished with characteristic alacrity and 
ferocity. When the Turkish war again broke out, 
in 1787, Suwarrow astonished all Europe by his 
masterly defence of Kinburn, a place of small 
strength,sbut of great importance, at the mouth 
of the Dnieper. At the siege of Oczakow he was 
wounded in the neck, and his life was despaired of, 
but he recovered after a long illness. In 1789 he 
received the command of the army in Wallachia, 
with orders to co-operate with the prince of Saxe | 
Cobourg; and twice in two months he saved that | 
prince from destruction by the rapidity of his | 
movements—first at Forhani, and again at Rym- | 
nik, routing the enemy at both places. On the 
latter occasion he gained a signal and bloody vic- 
tory over the Turks, against whom he waged war | 
with a ferocity never before paralleled. It was his | 
custom to give no«quarter to the infidel, and hence | 
the whole of his campaigns were characterised By 
the most desperate encounters and cruel and blood- 
thirsty revenges on either side. Catharine loaded 
her stern favourite with honours for his ferocious 
victories, and made him a count of the empire. 
The assault and capture of Ismail, which took 
place in 1790, may be regarded as the crowning 
exploit of Suwarrow’s career and of Russia’s mili- 
tary glory under Catharine. Ismail was defended 
by the Turks with such fatal obstinacy that be- 
tween thirty and forty thousand of their men 
fell in the conflict, ten thousand being taken pri- 
soners, besides the women and children. The loss 
of Ismail reduced the Turks to the terms of a 
humiliating peace. 

In 1794, the empress and her allies having re- 
solved on a second partition of Poland, Suwarrow 
again led his legions into that country, and in the 
course of a few months completely overturned the 
republic—a service which procured him the rank 
of field-marshal, and loaded him with honours and 
emoluments. The subsequent campaigns of Su- 
warrow in Italy, where he totally overthrew the 
revolutionary forces of France, belong rather to 
the reign of Paul than that of Catharine, who 
died in 1796. The leading events of the life of 
this undoubtedly great but savage soldier afford 
the best summary of the war history of Russia 
during the reign of his royal mistress, and for that 
reason we have briefly noticed them. 

To return to the personal acts of Catharine.‘ 
The early years of her reign were signalised by 
the progress of many domestic ameliorations, and 
by exertions really extraordinary, the object and 
tendency of which were to place Russia on a level 
with the civilised countries of the south. She en- 
couraged men of science, and rewarded them 
liberally. In 1767 she commissioned Dr. Pallas, 
in conjunction with several of the most eminent 
professors in Europe, to undertake a personal 
survey of her vast dominions, in order to ascertain 
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the geography of the extensive and almost un- 


=e 


known territories over which she vuled—to doter- | 





mine the position of the chief towns, and to de- || 
scribe the temperature, soil, and productions of the || 
various districts. This survey of her empire 
proved of extensive service to literature and 
science, and stands foremost amidst all the 
triumphs of her reign. Historians have agreed 
that by the countenance she afforded to intellec. 
tual and scientific pursuits, to which the Russians 
hitherto had manifested but little inclination, she 
did more towards civilising her barbarous subjects 
than even Peter the Great himself. She founded 
in St. Petersburg alone thirty-one seminaries, in 
which about seven thousand children of both sexes 
were educated, at an annual expense of above three 
fourths of a million of roubles. She personally 
superintended the education of her own grand- 
children, and even compiled works for their in- 
struction. She earned the eulogiums of men of 
letters by the patronage she bestowed upon litera- 
ture in the persons of its adherents. She received 
at her table the emigrant philosophers of France, 
and courted their praise at royal banquets; but 
she had not the magnanimity to tolerate the free- 
dom of French wit, and banished Diderot for a 
repartee. She acknowledged the merit of the 
British statesman Fox by placing his bust be- 
tween those of Cicero and Demosthenes in her 
library. She purchased the libraries, letters, and || 
papers of Voltaire and D’Alembert, professed her || 
admiration of the infidel philosophy they promul- |) 
gated, and figured for some time in the eyes of 
Europe as the imperial Amphytrion of the errant 
and exiled encyclopedists. 

From the above summary of the acts of Ca- 
tharine it will be seen that, looking at one side 
of her character, she may be deservedly ranked 
among the greatest of the sovereigns who have 
occupied the Russian throne—restricting the 
sense of the word “greatness,” however, so that 
it comprehends neither virtue nor goodness. Look- 
ing at her character in its moral aspect, it was 
incomparably the most vile and disgusting ever 
presented by the history of governors for the con- 
templation of the governed. As we have no wish 
to defile our columns even by the barest outline of 
her sensualities, we pass this part of the subject, || 
merely stating that, in our opinion, to call her the | 
Messalina of her country and her day is to libel || 
the abandoned woman who bore that name. || 
Always insanely ambitious, she was always cruel || 
and unscrupulous in the means she employed for || 
the attainment of her ends. She conferred the || 
kingdom of Poland upon one of her paramours, 
but deprived him of it when she found him dis- 
posed to thwart her wishes by bestowing a con- 
stitution upon his subjects. Conscious of her part 
in the bloody tragedy which had placed the empire 
beneath her sway, she was perpetually haunted by 
the dread of being hurled, by some plot or revolu- 
tion, secret and sudden, from the throne she had 
usurped. To prevent this, she hesitated at the 
commission of no crime, however disgraceful or 
revolting. She caused Ivan, whom her husband 
had generously liberated from prison, to be pri- 
vately assassinated. By the treacherous agency of 
Alexis Orloff, she got the princess Tarrakanoff, || 
daughter of the empress Elizabeth, into her power, 
and had her confined in a prison from which she 
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| almost complete solitude, he died on the 18th of 
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=m eaeen ealetond. She regarded even her own | obtained adherents among the royal guard, one. 
son Paul as a rival, and always manifested for cuted their plan on the night of the 23rd of March, 


him the utmost aversion; and, it is conjectured, | 1801. 


Having disarmed the troops who took no 


would have had him put to death, to smooth the part in the conspiracy, they entered the emperor’s 
path of her favourite Potemkin, if the deed could | bed-chamber, and called upon him to submit and 


have been done with impunity. On one occa- | sign his abdication. 


Paul leaped out of bed—a 


sion, when it was given out that prince Paul was | conspirator seized him by the throat—but he 
indisposed, the people, ever mindful of the tragedy | struggled hard, broke loose, and fell to the 


of Peter 111, congregated in multitudes around | ground. 


He attempted to rise and reach his 


the palace, and demanded with loud cries that he | pistols, but the conspirators in a body threw them- 
should be produced. The empress, pale and trem- | selves upon him, and strangled him with the scarf 


bling, fearful for her own safety, brought him | 


forward. “To this legitimate terror, inspired by 
the people,” says a French historian of the time, 
“they owe the existence of the prince.” 

Catharine joined the coalition against the French 
republic, and sent a squadron of ships to co-operate 
with the British navy ; but, owing to their dilapi- 
dated condition, they were of little service. She 
was meditating a new war with the Turks when 
she was suddenly seized with apoplexy on the 
morning of the 9th November, 1796, and died at 
ten o'clock in.the evening of the following day. 

Catharine was succeeded in the empire by her 
son Paul, who is described as a man of excellent 
natural talents improved by a good education. 
He was witty, amiable, and refined, and up to the 
day of his accession had been a tender parent and 
affectionate husband. His chief defects were a 
liability to inexplicable and sudden caprices, and 
asuspicion of others which allowed him to place 
confidence in no one. The sudden possession of 
unlimited power unhappily aggravated these fail- 
ings, and ere long drove him to the commission of 
acts so palpably absurd and injurious to the nation 
as to be plainly indicative of aberration of mind.* 
Some of these acts manifested a severity atro- 
ciously cruel and gratuitous, and exasperated the 
public mind, which became soon prepared for any 
measure which promised release from the despot- 
ism of a madman. Being surrounded by selfish 
and interested parties, they pandered to his ex- 
travagances to serve their own purposes. He 
was continually concluding and breaking oft 
treaties with foreign powers; he changed his 
ministers four times in as many years, and made 
his barber one of his chief advisers. Count Pahlen, 
who had obtained an extraordinary influence over 
him, and who exercised most of the important 
offices of the crown, was among the first to con- 
spire against him, moved, it is said, by the neces- 
sity of deposing him for the sake of the general 
welfare. He made use of count Panin to gain 
over adherents, and to bring the prince Alexander 
to consent to the measure. Alexander consented 
to the step only for the good of his country, and 
had no thought of insuring its success by the 
means of assassination. The conspirators having 





* The insane suspicions of Paul embraced even the veteran 
Suwarrow, whom he publicly disgraced on his return from a 
long career of victory glorious to the Russian arms. Instead 
of semiving Sie with the honour which the renowned con- 
oe of the Turks, the Poles, and the French republicans 

ad a right to expect, he refused to see him,and peremptorily 
forbade his appearance at court. The old man, giving a 
purse of money to the messenger who brought the savage 
order, turned his carriage another way, and drove to his 
nephew's hotel, far from the court ; and there in neglect, and 

ay, 1800. 
Paul probably felt some remorse at his death, which was 
hastened by the imperial ingratitude, and he awarded a mag- 


| e 
|| Rificent funeral to the old warrior’s remains, 








of an officer of the guard. According to some 
accounts, the assassination of Paul was not effected 
without a severe and protracted struggle, in which 
the unhappy monarch suffered the most cruel 
agony and indignities. Alexander was over- 
whelmed with despair when he heard of the 
upshot of the conspiracy to which he had given 
his countenance. He could not, however, punish 
the guilty parties, as his complicity to the measure 
which led to the crime was well known. 

Paul left four sons, born to him by his second 
wife, Sophia Dorothea Augusta Louisa, of Wur- 
temburg; they were Alexander, afterwards em- 
peror; the grand duke Constantine, who died in 
1831; the present emperor Nicholas; and the 
grand duke Michael, who died in 1849. 





THE THREE GREAT INDIAN PHYSI- 
CIANS ; 
OR, RAILWAYS, CANALS, AND TELEGRAPHS, 
Tue march of intellect in India has to encounter 
a terrible stumbling-block in the innate apathy and 
inertness of the natives of that country. Beyond 
a doubt, climate has a great deal to do with this, 
for the intense heat of India is productive of such 
extreme lassitude, that the most active disposi- 
tions gradually give way under the atmospheric 


| pressure, until the busy bustling London clerk, 


who has been sent out to take charge of the affairs 
of some opulent firm in the city of palaces, finds 
himself almost imperceptibly sunk into abject 
helplessness and indolence. In a measure, indeed, 
it is his own fault for giving way to the baneful 
influence of what is called long-established eustom ; 
but in many instances this slothfulness is a con- 
stitutional predisposition; the robust European 
dwindles into the sunburnt, weather and wind- 
dried Anglo-Indian, whose distinguishing features 
are a straw hat, a yellow complexion, nankeen in- 
expressibles, shoes, slovenliness of gait, late hours 
for rising, late hours to bed, hot curries, hot pickles, 
fiery potations, balls, races, and card parties— 
a vortex of artificial excitement, which for the 
time being strings up the nerves to concert pitch, 
and then relaxes them again looser than ever. These 
pursuits leave but scant hours for business or lite- 
rature; the time devoted nominally to the for- 
mer is half consumed in wretched efforts to 
alleviate the pangs of sick head-aches, bilious 
attacks, febrile symptoms, and other terrible fore- 
runners of that climax to Indian sufferings, the 
liver complaint, which usually, after a three weeks’ 
torturing illness, deposits the victim in the near- 
est grave-yard, or leaves him as yellow as a guinea, 
with only the fragments of a broken constitution. 
Change of air is then the only chance of prolong- 
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ing life. The Anglo-Indian, accordingly, bids adieu 
to the hot shores of India, either to return in a 
few months or years and relapse into a worse state 
of health than ever, or else never to subject himself 
again to the risks to be encountered in the atmo- 
sphere of tropical climes. ; ; 

Beyond a doubt, there is much in the climate of 
India which induces our countrymen living there 
to acquire some indolent habits; but by a little 
care and precaution, regularity in hours, healthy 
gentle exercise, cold shower baths, and moderation 
in everything, much of the naturally evil tendencies 
of an insalubrious and sultry climate would be 
overcome. That reform, happily, is gradually tak- 
ing place in India, and the generation now sent 
forth to-seek their fortunes as doctors, civilians, 
sailors and soldiers, merchants and tradesmen, go 
with a fifty years’ experience. of their ancestors 
carefully stored up in their memory; they avoid 
falling into that vortex which has swept so many 
to perdition ; they avoid debt, that bane and bug- 
bear of their predecessors through many genera- 
tions ; and the consequence is, that the average 
per-centage of death or disgrace has greatly di- 
minished. Englishmen live and enjoy a pretty 
fair health in India, and they are beginning to 
retain the activity and energy of their brethren 
inhabiting the mother country. On this latter 
score, however, there is yet much room for im- 
provement. The lethargy imparted by hot days, 
burning land winds, sultry and sleepless nights, 
which yet, to a great measure, envelopes all classes 
inhabiting India—this has to be thoroughly 
shaken off and thrown aside before India can be 
said-to have undergone a complete reform. 

Beyond a doubt, we repeat, the existing evil and 
malady in India is a deep lethargic apathy, and to 
cure this, three learned physicians have been em- 
ployed. The first is doctor Steam, physician-ge- 
neral to all the faculties of science and art in the 
civilised world. The second is doctor Canal 
Waters, who, in India, has assumed the title ot 
the Great Ganges Canal—an old chief physician 
connected with the mercantile world, branches of 
whose family have through centuries existed in 
China and Japan, and who, consequently, can trace 
his. lineage pretty far back. The third and 
youngest of these physicians is doctor Electric 
Telegraph—a young fop of civilisation, who is 
regarded by old hands as something in the light 
of an impostor, but who really is the most active, 
shrewd physician of the lot, and who, being accom- 
panied by his brothers of the highly scientific 
galvanic family, hopes to accomplish much in re- 
suscitating the inhabitants of India of all creeds 
and nations from the long deep lethargy which has 
afflicted them. 

These three doctors have started fairly, and 
through the medium of the Indian press we have 
the results of their early trials and operations be- 
fore us. Doctor Steam was the first man who 
took the patient’s case in hand. We had forgot 
to say that Steam had been already some years a 
resident in India before he turned his attention to 
the patient in question. Heretofore he had re- 
stricted his benevolence to ships and sailors, and 
merchants and underwriters; now, however, he 
brought ship-loads of iron from England, and 
clever artificers, and the rail had been constructed, 


and the carriages built—in short, the surgical in- 
struments had been prepared against the great 


India from its torpor, and impart to the lethargic 
fluid flowing in its veins vital speed and activity. 
Only the operator was wanting, and at last he 
arrived in the shape of a civil engineer; but the 


seemed poor and pitiable indeed. Curiosity at 
first awakened the dormant imaginations of the 
natives inhabiting Bombay, and kept them alert 
under its active influence for a brief space; but 
the languor of inertness returned, with renewed 
torpor and slothfulness. Their patience became 
exhausted, their curiosity too much expanded; 
they were wearied with watching the monotony of 
every-day preparation. The same officers, the 
same coolies and artificers, were always at work ; 
the same, to them, unmeaning measurements and 
levellings were gone through; the same appa- 
rently interminable ditches dug and embankments 
piled up, and the same unshapely iron trams were 
being continually fixed with perpetual grooves for 
the wheels to travel upon : they got tired, we say, 
of watching the preparations for the grand opera- 
tion—weary of counting the implements that the 
skilful surgeon carefully examined and tried before 
calling them into active service; so that when all 
| was ready, when the hour and the minute for the 
| due consummation of all plans had arrived, there 


barely one European or native inhabiting Bombay 
seemed to know or care when the railway was to 
open, or, when it opened, how it succeeded! Hear 


the British isles! Listen to this wonderful and | 
isolated fact—‘ The first railway in a country | 


gers!” Be thankful, my countrymen, that yeare | 


marvels and improvements of science. Such na- 
far too rapid a means of travelling. 
sir—too quick—all be killed,” was the remark of | 
a corpulent Brahmin, who waddled home to his | 
greasy ghee and rice, happy to think that he was 


determined never to incur the risk, even if the 
fares came down to one pice per hour. 


doctor Steam evidently failed in his first great 
operation on shore, which, by the bye, occurred on 
the memorable 18th of November, 1852—the 
very day when all the London citizens were con- 
gregated to witness the last honours paid to the 
hero of Waterloo and Seringapatam. At the hour 
that railways were born in India, the arm that had 
subdued that immense empire under British sway 
was rigid and nerveless, and Wellington was ren- 
dered “ dust to dust.” But although this failure 
was signal and extremely discouraging, a great 
blow at the seat of a terrible disease had been 
effected—a blow which must materially tend to | 
root up the existing evil. 
troduced the vaccine of energy into the lethargic | 





first the latter evinced greater symptoms than 
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and scientific operation which was to arouse all || 


results—alas, for the fame of professor Steam !— t 


was no one forthcoming to witness the spectacle; | 
| 


starting upon its first journey with barely a dozen || 


this, oh ye sight-loving, marvel-seeking sons of | 
spectators, and not twice that number of passen- || 
| 


blessed with minds capable of appreciating the || 
| 


tives as witnessed the scene declared that it was || 
“ Too quick, || 


not compelled to travel upon railroads, and firmly | 


In producing an immediate and palpable effect | 


Doctor Steam has in- | 
system of the Indian community, and though at | 


ever of the malady against which the remedy was || 
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applied, this may be considered as only a more 
favourable sign of the effectual working of the 
said remedy. The shock has been given, the ope- 
ration performed, and the surgical instruments 
have been replaced ; the patient, however, is pro- 
gressing favourably, being now wrapt in that 
slumber of indifference from which India will some 
day suddenly awake, and find her sons travelling 
by express trains from Calcutta to Calais, and 
Lahore to London, looking u~%™ such journeys as 
trifles light as air, and indispeusably necessary for 
education, recreation, improvement in pocket, and 
improvement in health. 

Doctor Steam having retired from the patient’s 
bedside, doctor Ganges Canal was called in to im- 
prove upon the remedies and assist his learned 
brother in the great cure. Being, however, a chip 
of the old block, he took things coolly and 
quietly, saying that time and patience would effect 
marvellous results; he has, however, at length 
accomplished what he has so long promised, pro- 
ducing upon the lethargic system of India quite a 
reviving effect, from which it is not expected that 
any reaction is to be feared. The Canal operation 
was effected on the 8th of April, 1854, on which 
day (the “ Delhi Gazette” assures us), long before 
sunrise, the roads at Roorkee were covered with 
lines of intending spectators. The Christians re- 
paired to an enclosure set apart for the purpose, 
and there the inauguration service, prepared by 
the bishop, was performed by the Rev. Messrs. 
Hamilton, D’Aguilar, and Maddock. A large and 
attentive congregation of ladies and gentlemen 
assisted, among whom not the least impressed 
appeared to be the youthful ruler of Gwalior. 

“ At the conclusion of this part of the ceremony 
the party proceeded, headed by the lieutenant- 
governor, to ascend the massive staircase in the 
piers of the aqueduct. Here, amid the stirring 
strains of a military band, and the still more im- 
pressive silence of the myriad spectators, Mr. 
Colvin stepped forward and undid the fastenings, 
depressing the lever of the nearest gate. Slowly 
the broad majestic flood, that had been chafing all 
night, and not wholly without success, at the 
slender barrier, made its way in a glorious rush 
through the opening. At this moment the 
lieutenant-governor, lifting his hat, took the lead 
in a hearty English cheer. Long and wide the 
sound spread from a few but energetic pairs of 
Saxon lungs, and when it seemed still at last, it 
was only to be renewed with greater force than 
ever. ardly were these demonstrations at an 
end, when the excitement began spreading to the 
calmer and less energetic crowds that lined the 
banks. As far as the eye could range swelled the 
murmur of the people, the frenzy gradually rising, 
till massy crowds plunged bodily into the flood ; 
and ere long the broad channels were full of 
delighted swimmers, many of whom drank in 
draughts of the then too turbid waters of the 
Ganges.” With this extract we close our account 
of the successful result of the treatment followed 
up by the second doctor called in to the bedside of 
the lethargic populace of India. His remedy was 
long and slow, but productive of far more grati- 
fying and immediate effects than that produced by 

Steam; but both sink into insignificance, both are 


on the operation performed by that young but 
learned professor, Electric Telegraph. 

This latter practitioner has indeed accomplished 
great things in a very short space, and seems 
thoroughly to have awakened the dormant curiosity 
of all nations inhabiting the East. The “ Mo- 
fussilite” informs us that a message had been 
transmitted from Agra to Burdwan, 730 miles, by 
a single pulsation. This is beginning well. Indians 
will yet learn to be as great economisers of time 
as Manchester merchants. Every man will now 
learn by experience that “time and tide wait for 
no one.” 

Wednesday, the 15th of March, 1854, was a day 
to be remembered in the history of India. On 
that day the wonder-working wire was first 
brought to use on a large scale. The “ Agra Mes- 
senger” informs us that “ from Lepree to Agra, a 
distance of nearly one hundred and sixty miles, the 
news by the first February mail was flashed along 
the line, and formed, with a copy of the queen’s 
speech on the opening of parliament sent up in 
like manner, the longest telegraphic message ever 
laid before the public in India. This remarkable 
dispatch we with all possible celerity presented to 
our readers in the form of an extra sheet, being 
enabled, through the indulgence of our active and 
public-spirited post-master, to forward one or more 
copies to each station of the country by that morn- 
ing’s dawn. This achievement of Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy and his youthful staff of signallers has fur- 
nished to the public of this part of India a 
striking practical illustration of the marvellous 
capabilities of the wire-road and lightning mail. 
While the regular overland express was toiling up 
the very indifferent road on the other side of 
Gwalior, the news which it was bringing had been 
caught up, as if by a spirit of the air, and flung 
forward some eighteen hours’ journey in no time, 
and then by the aid of that other wonder, now 
somewhat an old-fashioned wonder, the press, dis- 
persed far and wide to the four winds of heaven. 
And this is but a slight sample of the miracles 
which the wire will work for our advantage. Ere 
very many days have passed, it will virtually bring 
us six days nearer to England, and place us in 
almost instantaneous communication with Cal- 
cutta, eight hundred miles away. It is worthy of 
remark, how very accurately the telegraph did its 
work on this occasion, under all the disadvantages 
of a first attempt on a large scale by inexperienced 
hands, In order to save the post, we were com- 
pelled to let our extra go out with only such correc- 
tions as the printers could make in their own 
work; yet, even in the queen’s speech there were 
few errors, and those, we must confess, chiefly errors 
of the press. Altogether, this inaugural dispatch 
from Lepree is one with which Dr. O’Shanghnessy 
has great reason to be gratified, and we heartily 
congratulate him on a triumph to which that of 
victory is commonplace and poor.” 

So much for the effect of electricity upon the 
Indian community. They have been aroused, and 
they will further begin to feel that unless they 
keep pace with the growing improvements around 
them, they may make up their minds to starve and 
die in abject misery—a resolution which they are 
as unwilling to adopt as you or I, or any one else 





utterly eclipsed by the speed and success attendant 


amongst us. The result then is, that a great radical 
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eure is about to be effected—the long lethargic | 
torpor under which all India has been labouring, | 
is now at length about to be effectually eradicated 
and dissolved. Dr. O’Shaughnessy leads the van 
with the lightning wires of the electric telegraph, 
whilst railroads will grow and increase yearly, and 
steamers ply rapidly up and down the Ganges | 
canal. All three combined will speedily effect a | 
radical cure; but at the same time that the 
natives of India learn to hold to and appreciate 
that proverb already quoted, namely, that “time 
and tide wait for no man,” let us hope that they 
may awaken to a due sense of the importance of 
the proper application of such knowledge. Hap- 
pily, in this respect, the gospel is doing its good 
work. The fortress of heathenism is shaken to 
its centre, and Christianity promises ere long to 
cover the length and breadth of the land. 


A SUNKEN FLEET. 


One of the more remarkable of those sights which 
may be reckoned amongst the wonders of the world 
is the extraordinary marine curiosity or vision seen 
by travellers who visit Nova Scotia. A sunken 
fleet, viewed through the medium of the “ blue pro- 
found,” fathoms deep, is indeed a singular object, 
and exhibits one of those rare instances in which 
the ocean seems to make an actual overture of 
surrendering its ill-gotten prey, by exposing it to 
the human gaze. The sunken ships in Bedford 
basin, Nova Scotia, are truly sad monuments, 
perpetuating the memory of that spirit of de- 
structiveness which has so long actuated the human 
heart. Whoever gazes down the abyss of waters, 
or by the aid of a diving bell examines those 
sunken men-of-war, wonder as he may at the spec- 
tacle, must turn away with feelings of pain and 
regret, as the reflection arises that so many goodly 
ships and precious lives have here been sacrificed. 
For what purpose these vessels were sunk: it will 
be interesting to relate. 

In the early period of the history of North 
America, a French fleet took shelter in Bedford 
basin, New Windsor, in a time of war, and several 
of the ships were sunk by the few survivors of the 
crews, to prevent them falling into the hands of 
the English. The small-pox, at that time so fatal 
a scourge to the human race, appearing among 
them soon after their arrival, nearly depopulated 
the fleet. Of one of the most powerful armaments 
ever fitted out by France, a few hundreds of per- 
sons only survived to return to their native land 
to tell the sad tale of their misfortunes. “The 
ships,” writes judge Haliburton, “are still dis- 
tinctly visible m calm weather; and the rising 
ground in the neighbourhood where the duke 
D’Anville and his mighty host were buried is 
again clothed with wood, and not to be distin- 
guished from the surrounding forest, except by 
the inequality of the surface, caused by numerous 
trenches cut into it to receive the dead. The 
whole scene is one of surpassing beauty, and deep 
and melancholy interest. The sunken fleet, the 
fatal encampment, and the lonely and desolate 
cemetery of those unfortunate strangers, form a 
more striking and painful assemblage of objects 


‘Indians, under the command of M. de Ramsay, to 





than is to be found in any other part of British 


America.” Haliburton’s “ History of Nova Scotia” 
contains a full account of the unfortunate duke 
D’Anville’s expedition, and from a chapter of that 
work we have arrived at the following facts. 

The French, early in the summer of 1746, sent 
from Canada, for the conquest of Nova Scotia, a 
force, consisting of about 1700 men, composed 
of regular troops, militia, cowreurs du bois, and 


act in conjunction with a respectable armament 
expected from Europe. It was well known in 
England that great preparations were making in 
France, and that a fleet was nearly ready for sea, 
and a squadron, under admiral Martin, was de- 
spatched to watch their motions. The fleet, how- 
ever, escaped from Brest, and joining the other 
ships at Rochelle, passed the blockading squad- 
ron unobserved. As soon as it was discovered 
that they had put to sea, admiral Lestock received 
orders to leave Portsmouth in chase of them, 
which he attempted several times, but was as often 
driven back by contrary winds. All hopes of over- 
taking them being abandoned, and the season being 
advanced, the pursuit was relinquished, and the 
colonies left to their own defence. This French 
fleet was indeed the most powerful that had ever 
been sent to North America. It consisted of se- 
venty sail, of which eleven were ships of the line, 
twenty frigates, five ships and bombs, and the rest 
tenders and transports, having on board 3150 dis- 
ciplined troops. They carried out immense quan- 
tities of ammunition, provisions, cannon, and 
military stores, and were well supplied with pilots 
acquainted with the coasts and harbours of New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, and New England. The 
whole force, both military and naval, was placed 
under the command of the duke D’Anville, a 
nobleman of great experience and ability. The 
plan of his instructions seems to have been formed 
upon those of Frontenac and Pontchartraine. He 
was ordered to retake and dismantle Louisburg. 
He was then to proceed against Annapolis Royal. 
He was next to destroy Boston, to range along the 
coast of North America, and finally to pay a visit 
to the West India islands. After clearing the 
land, he detached tliree line-of-battle ships and a 
frigate, under the command of M. Conflars, to 
convoy the French trade to cape Francois in 
Hispaniola, with orders to proceed immediately 
afterwards to Nova Scotia, and cruize upon the Cape 
Sable shore. The passage of the duke himself was 
perilous and protracted beyond example; he did 
not reach the western islands until the 3rd of 
August; and on the 14th he was three hundred 
leagues from Nova Scotia, when he ordered one of 
his ships, which had been injured by the weather, 
to be burned. On the Ist of September he experi- 
enced a most severe gale of wind off the Isle of 
Sable, where he lost a transport and fire ship. The 
other ships, much injured, put back for Brest, and 
were captured on the coast of France. After a 
passage of more than ninety days he reached 
Chebueto harbour (Halifax) in the “ Northumber- 
land,” with the “Renommé” and three trans- 
ports. He found in that port one of the fleet ; and 
after waiting several’ days, other three transports 
arrived. i; 
Agitated beyond measure at thus disappointing 
the high expectations which this powerful arma- 
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ment had created in France, the duke D’Anville’s 
health was so much affected that he died suddenly 
on the fourth day after his arrival; the French 
say of apoplexy, the English of poison. 

In the afternoon of the day on which the duke 
D’Anville died, vice-admiral Destournelle, with 
three or four ships of the line, rejoined the squadron 
at Chebucto; Monsieur de la Jonquire, governor of 
Canada, being on board the “ Northumberland.” 
An attack upon Annapolis was decided upon by the 
luckless armament. 





But the vice-admiral’s spirits | 


to be found, and at seven years of age he could 
neither read nor write. Suddenly a change seemed 
to come over him, and he burst the shell of dulness 
in which, as it were, till now he had been in- 
crusted. At the age of eleven he was far advanced 
in Latin and Greek, and in general school know- 
ledge, while his performance on the pianoforte, 
and his musical compositions, gave promise of the 
highest musical genius. 

After having pursued his studies at Nuremburg, 
he started in 1758 for the university of Jena, for 


were oppressed to such a degree by the disasters | the purpose of studying divinity. But the seven 


the fleet had experienced, that he was thrown into a | 


years’ war had begun, and its ravages had been 


fever, attended with delirium, in which, imagining | severely felt by many of the universities, which 


himself a prisoner, he ran himself through the | 
body with his sword, and immediately expired. | 
Previous to sailing for the bay of Fundy, it was | 
found necessary to await the approach of such 
of the ships as had survived the storm, many of | 
which were daily arriving; and also to land the | 
men, who were in a dreadful condition from the | 
effects of scurvy. From the time they had left | 
France to their reaching Chebucto, they had lost 
1270 men, and the rest were so sickly as to be | 
unable to undergo the least fatigue. They accord- 
ingly encamped on the south side of Bedford 
basin, near Halifax. On receiving intelligence of 
an intended attack by an English fleet of eighteen 
sail, under admiral Lestock, the miserable French 
expedition broke up their encampment, and the 
few men left embarked in great haste. One of’ 
the ships of the line, which had been so much in- 
jured as to be unfit for service, and several other 
vessels, were scuttled on the spot, their remains 
forming the sunken fleet. On the 13th the 
other vessels left Chebucto, doomed, however, to 
experience a continuation of the same misfortunes 
which had pursued them since they left France; 
for, encountering a dreadful storm off cape Sable, 
they were so dispersed and weakened, that they 
returned to Europe the merest shadow of the great | 
a that had set out from Brest a few months 
fore. 


LIFE AND IMPRISONMENT OF DANIEL | 
SCHUBART. 
PART I. 

Tue name of Charles, grand duke of Wurtemburg, 
who ascended the ducal throne in 1744, is pro- | 
bably known to most of our readers only as the 
tyrant who strove to curb the rising genius and | 
poetical aspiration of the great Schiller, and who 
was prevented from accomplishing his desire by the 
sudden and secret flight of the young poet. We 
have now to view the same prince tyrannising over | 
another poetical genius, and, without even sub- 
nmitting him to the formality of a mock trial or 
examination, delivering him up to a ten years’ im- 
prisonment scarcely less severe than the carcere 
duro of the amiable and gifted Pellico. And for | 
what crime? For such as, in a happier land, | 
would only have drawn down upon him the reproof 
of friends and the censure of the good. | 

Christian Friedrich Daniel Schubart was born at | 
Obersontheim, in March, 1739. In his childhood | 
few signs of genius developed themselves. Idleness | 
and disorder were the distinguishing features of the | 
dirty child; the dog-eared school-book was seldom | 


————— 


were in consequence deserted by the students. 
Erlingen, remote from the scene of war, was full of 
students from all countries, and on arriving here, 


and finding it might be dangerous to proceed on 


his journey, Schubart was tempted to remain. In 
riot and dissipation he was soon distinguished 
among the wild roysterers who were there congre- 
gated together, while his extraordinary social 
talents placed temptations in his way which he 
could not resist. ‘ I was here,” he says, “in my 
element. Free and unrestrained, I wandered from 
place to place, from the lecture-room to the coffee- 
house, from the concert-hall to the beer-house and 
wine-cellar, studied, stormed, rode, danced, sang, 
and fought.” The result may be foreseen. He 
rushed into debt, and his creditors threw him into 
prison ; his dissipation and imprisonment combined 
stretched him on the bed of sickness. His parents 
were poor, and, indignant at his conduct, they 
recalled him home, but his pale and haggard coun- 
tenance soon banished all feelings from the bosom of 
his mother except pity. The anger of his father gra- 
dually softened when he discovered that. his son 
could talk Latin fluently, converse on all subjects, 
preach an extempore sermon, and, above all, play 
upon the piano with the skill of a master. 

A situation as pastor—for to that office, all unfit- 
ted for its grave responsibilities as he was, did he 


| aspire—not being forthcoming so speedily as the 


narrow means of his father led him to wish, he 


' accepted the post of head master of a school in the 


small town of Geislingen. Though he had talents 


| for teaching, and, consequently no disinclination 


for it, yet a dirty school-room, which he compared 
with a stable, nine lessons a day, occasional preach- 
ing on Sundays, together with the duties of an 
organist, were not likely to satisfy the cravings of 
an impetuous, liberty-loving mind. Added to this, 
he was compelled to make over a portion of his 
small salary to his still living but superannuated 
predecessor. 

The longing for freedom became occasionally 


‘irresistible, and he would turn in the opposite 


direction to where his school-room was situated, 


‘leave the town, and wander for several days 


through field and wood, enjoying the forbidden 
luxury of idleness and liberty. In a poem he 
wrote at this time, Ixion is represented as having 
been pardoned on condition of becoming a school- 
master, but, after a short trial, he imploringly 
begs to be bound to his wheel again. In the 
midst of these difficulties he married. His wife 
possessed good natural abilities and a kind dispo- 
sition, but her education had been too limited ani 
too prosaic to enable her to understand tlie poetice! 
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excesses of her husband. Schubart had, in his | 
own opinion, committed a hopeless error in having | 
married a woman with whom he could not sympa- 
thise. ‘Tormented in his school, and unhappy at 
home, where was he to seek consolation ? Alas! he 
sought it in the tavern and in the wine-cellars. 

In 1768, giving up, as it was high time to do, 
his clerical profession, he was appointed organist in | 
Ludwigsburg. Here, in the Versailles of Wur- | 
temburg, he wes soon carried away by the torrent | 
of dissipation. His musical acquirements, his wit, | 
and conversational powers, made him a favourite 
among the courtiers, and his society was coveted 
by all. Of his extraordinary musical talents one 
anecdote will suffice to give an idea. A public 
concert was announced by a pianist who had just 
arrived, as he said, from Paris. He wished to make 
use of Schubart’s grand pianoforte. The latter 
readily granted the request, but asked the artist if 
he would not like to try the piece he intended to 
perform that evening. The stranger complied. 
When it was finished Schubart took up the piece 
and played it off at sight. The artist was petrified ; 
then seizing his hat suddenly, he politely wished 
Schubart good morning, and quitted the town that 
very day. “He who does not know what genius 
is,” said Vogler, a celebrated organist, “let hin. 
come and hear Schubart play a fugue on the organ 
or an extempore piece at the sacrament.” 

He possessed also an extraordinary talent for 
elocution, which was often called into requisition by 
an admiring circle of friends. Though immode- 
rately devoted to the wine-cup and gay society, he 
had a mind capable of appreciating the sublimest 
effusions of the great religious poets. His favourite 
subjects were the Messiah of Klopstock, of which 
he knew many cantos by heart, Dante, Luther’s 
Bible, and Milton. 

His fame was now extended by a volume of 
poems which he published ; and he was visited by 
many of the great men of his day, both Germans 
and foreigners, and among others by our own Dr. 
Burmey. But nature, not content with lavishing 
on him these social talents, had also endowed him 
with the most precious but, at the same time, the 
most dangerous of all gifts—wit. The creature 
of impulse, he was not likely to exercise over it 
that necessary control, without which wit is but a 
two-edged sword—a curse alike to those who wield 
it, and to those against whom it is drawn. This 
dangerous weapon he drew against the clergy, and 
thus laid the foundation for that enmity which 
afterwards so cruelly persecuted him. The effects, 
too, of the company he frequented soon began to 
appear. He sank deeper and deeper into the 
slough of dissipation. His wife wept, and raised 
her hands in silent agony to heaven, but in vain ; 
.and her father at length removed her from him. 
Plunged in debt, he was again thrown into 
prison. There, lying in a cold, dark hole, upon 
damp straw, he intoxicated himself with the wine 
brought to cheer him by the well-meaning but 
imprudent friends who were allowed to visit him. 
At length the authorities became weary of his 
conduct, when a satirical song on a courtier of 
rank, as well as a certain parody, gave them the 
pretext they sought for, and he was banished from 
the town. 


| for which he was liberally rewarded, he was for- 





He now resolved to go to Heidelberg, and set 


out on foot with five creutzers in his pocket, and 
a clean shirt on his back. Generous even to im- 
providence, the five creutzers were soon given to a 
beggar, and he walked cheerfully on, not knowing 
where he should obtain his next meal. Suddenly 
a storm overtook him, and he took shelter in the 
doorway of a country seat that lay near the road. 
The private tutor was sent to invite him in, and 
he soon found himself in an elegant saloon, where 
a baroness was playing the piano. The charm of 
his conversation soon won the good-will of the 
host, and he was sumptuously entertained. He 
then sat down to the piano, and his brilliant ex- 
tempore performance transported his hearers with 
delight. After composing a rondo with variations, 


warded to Heidelberg in a carriage and four, and 
provided with good letters of recommendation, 

His stay there, however, was short, for we find 
him soon after in Manheim, where he was intro- 
duced to the elector, and favoured by him, till he 
produced a satire on the academy of Manheim, of 
which the elector was the patron and protector. 
Count Schmettan sent for Schubart. 

“ The air of the court does not suit you,” said 
he; “ you do not understand the art of living. In 
the mean time, my house and table are at your 
service.” The generous count clothed him from 
head to foot, gave him money, and on Schubart’s 
sending some of it to his wife, he added a purse of 
a hundred florins. 

He now, at the advice of a friend, went to 
Munich, intending, with that indifference to moral 
rectitude which profligacy engenders, to favour his 
prospects by changing his religion and becoming 
a Roman Catholic. Here he recommenced the 
same gay, dissipated life, making many friends, a 
great number of admirers, but still more enemies, 
till the authorities of the town, unable to overcome 
his disinclination to change his religion—a dis- 
like which increased as the time for its accom- 
plishment drew near—at length banished him. 

He now thought of leaving Germany for ever, and 
going to Copenhagen, or even to St. Petersburg; 
but the remonstrances of a friend, and, still more, 
a letter of entreaty from his wife, who besought 
him not to desert her, kept him in Augsburg. 
A literary newspaper having just ceased to appear, 
he resolved to continue it under the name of the 
“German Chronicle.” At the conclusion of the 
introductory address, he wrote: “ And now, like 
the German on quitting London, I throw my hat 
into the air, and cry, ‘O England, for this hatful 
of thy humour and thy freedom!’ ” But freedom 
and its votaries were then but little appreciated in 
Germany. The burgomaster rose up indignantly 
in the senate-house, and exclaimed : “ A vagabond 
has stolen into our town, and demands for his dis- 
graceful journal a hatful of English liberty. Not 
a nutshellful shall he have!” Accordingly it was 
forbidden to be printed in Augsburg; but the 
— was regularly sent to Ulm, and printed 

ere. 

_Schubart had now found a suitable vehicle for 
his peculiar talent. Incapable of the steady per- 
severance necessary for the production of a great 
work, he threw off with the utmost facility one 
brilliant article after another, song after song, and 


his newspaper soon became one of meme 
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brated in Germany. Together with what he 
gained by giving instruction in music, it brought 
him in an income which would have enabled him 
to live in ease and comfort. had not his untame- 
able desire to satirise what he considered the fol- 
lies of mankind hurled him into new difficulties. 
His invectives against the Jesuits drew down upon 
him their implacable hatred to such a degree, that 
he dared not venture out at night, except in the 
company of friends, to prevent his being attacked 
by the scholars of the order, who laid wait for him 
in the streets. Their fury was often carried so far 
that they threw heavy stones into his bedroom by 
night, so that, on more than one occasion, he was 
compelled to rise and move to another part of the 
room. 

In the midst of a brilliant circle of friends and 
acquaintances, who admired, praised, and pitied 
him, the ground he walked upon was, to use his 
own words, as if undermined and filled with gun- 
powder, and already the arm was stretched out, 


match. 

One evening, while displaying his social talents 
in the midst of a circle of acquaintances, at once 
intellectual and gay, his house was suddenly sur- 
rounded by soldiers. Some of the guests departed 
in consternation, others remained to remonstrate ; 
but their efforts were in vain, and they saw their 
hospitable host dragged off to prison. ‘The affair 
caused a great sensation, and became an apple of 
discord to the excited Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant parties. The Protestants obtained per- 
mission to visit him in prison; and from party 
spirit, perhaps, rather than from purer motives, 
supplied him with the costliest wines and the 


ordered to appear before the burgomaster. An 
immense crowd accompanied him from the prison. 
He was informed that he was to quit the town 
immediately. 


question of Schubart. 


dignitary, “and that is enough for you.” 

Tnnocent or guilty, there was no disobeying 
such an order, where the will of the few was law 
for the many ; and Schubart set out for Ulm. 

On his way he entered an inn, where he found 
some priests and others, sitting round a table, on 
which lay a copy of his own newspaper. He was 
not a little startled on hearing one of the priests 
exclaim : ‘ I wish we had that scoundrel Schubart 
here; we’d tear his blasphemous tongue out, and 
burn the heretical villain alive!” 

Schubart thought it best to put a bold face on 
the matter, so, calling for the refreshment he 


the Catholic priests into the shade. 
In Ulm brighter prospects began to dawn for 


duration. Ulm, a free town of the empire, where 
a shadow at least of the ancient German freedom 
still remained, neither offered the temptations of 
Ludwigsburg, nor the oppressive dulness of his 








ee 


ments against every free word, as in Augsburg; 
it was, moreover, a Protestant town; so that, in 
every respect, it was, as Schubart himself con- 
fesses, the most suitable place for him, and the 
time he passed there was the happiest of his pre- 
vious life. His wife had returned to him, and 
had learned to understand his intellectual eccen- 
tricities; but though less violent in all his ex- 
cesses, he was still the same Schubart. His 
moral, intellectual, and sensual faculties, all 
greatly developed, were severally called forth into 
action, according to the society he was in; and he 
would take long walks in the country with a 
chosen friend, and discourse with eloquence and 
enthusiasm on the beauties of nature, on friend- 
ship, virtue, and the immortality of the soul, and 
then finish the day in a tavern, in the midst of a 
noisy circle of boon companions. 

But newtroubles were arising thickly about him. 
His “ Chronicle” was become a celebrated work, 





choicest delicacies of the table. They at length | 
succeeded in obtaining his liberty; but he was | 


and was read far and near, but his continual sa- 


ready at the given signal to apply the lighted | tires upon foreign courts brought complaints from 


their ambassadors which could not be disregarded 
by the authorities; then came the effects of his 
evening orgies, in the shape of an apoplectic fit, 
which brought him to the point of death; then, 
| scarcely restored to health, he was nearly losing 
his life in the attempt to save his son, who, when 
bathing in the Danube, had been carried away by 
the force of the stream. Under these troubles 
arrived the year 1776, the last of his liberty. He 
was now bitterly to expiate his crimes and his 
follies. 








JAMES STEWART, OF AUCHARN. 


At the conclusion of a late article on “ Captain 
Green and his Crew,” we alluded to the condem- 
‘nation of James Stewart, of Aucharn, for the 
, imputed murder of Colin Campbell of Glenure. 
The circumstances, which are singular and strik- 
ing, exhibit, perhaps, as gross a perversion of 


“And my crime?” was the useless but natural | justice as is to be found in our criminal records.* 


| The district of Appin, in Argyleshire, was, at 


“We do not act without cause,” said the potent and subsequently to the rebellion in 1745, peopled 


chiefly by the clan “Stewart,” which, from its 
bearing the Scotch royal name, and other circum- 
_ stances, was much attached to the exiled family: 
| Many of the clan were consequently engaged in 
the rebellion, and, among others, Stewart of 
| Ardshiell. On its suppression, he fled to the con- 
tinent, was attainted, and his estate forfeited to 
the crown. James Stewart, whose name is pre- 
fixed to this article, was his younger natural 


| brother. He also had been in arms with the 
| rebels, but had not been an active partisan, and 


| 


had got the benefit of the general indemnity. 


| Colin Campbell, of Glenure, a gentleman of 


former residence, Geislingen, nor the severe enact- | 


wanted, he sat down at the same table, and joined | Perthshire, was appointed by the Scotch barons of 
in the abuse against himself with such eloquence | exchequer as manager on Ardshiell and other 
and energy, that he soon cast the vituperation of | forfeited properties in the district—an injudicious 


appointment ; as the clan Campbell, whose chiefs 
of Argyle had suffered much from the two latter 


our poet, though destined, alas! to be of short | kings of the Stewart family, was devoted to the 


* The trial is given at full length in Vol. 19th of “* Howell’s 
State Trials,” and is abridged by Arnot in his ‘* Collection of 
Scotch Criminal Cases.’’ His remarks are shrewd and im- 
portant; but the abridgment is carelessly and unsatisfactorily 
done, 
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revolution settlement; and between that clan and } 


the Stewarts there was a feud of long existence. 
It is due to “Glenure” (as Campbell from the 
title of his property was called) to say, that, at 
one time at least, he does not seem to have acted 
on this feeling; for he had named James Stewart 
to be sub-agent on Ardshiell, and” they appear to 
have been at first on terms of fair intercourse. 
This friendly feeling was, however, of short dura- 
tion; James Stewart was removed from a farm 
which he had occupied, Glenure having come to a 
resolution to eject all the other old tenants on the 
property. Stewart indeed attempted a legal 
resistance to this measure, but without success ; 
and arrangements were made for carrying ir.to 
effect the scheme of expulsion on the 15th May, 
1752, the Whitsunday (or Whitsuntide) term-day 
in Scotland. 

Shortly previous there ‘had returned to the 
district a lad of the name of Allan Breck Stewart 
(or, as he was usually called, Allan Breck), a near 
relation and ward of James Stewart. He had 
originally entered the British service, and was at the 
battle of Preston-pans, where he was made prisoner 
by the rebels. He afterwards joined his captors, 
and at the close of the rebellion escaped to France, 
where he enlisted in the French army. He was 
thus a rebel and a deserter ; and though he alleged 
that he had made his peace with the government, 
there seems of that to be no good evidence. As, 
however, he did not conceal himself on his return 
to Appin, but went openly about, dressed even 
occasionally in his French military uniform, the 
authorities appear to have winked at his offences, 
considering it probably inexpedient to make them 
the subject of inquiry. 

On the afternoon of 14th May, the day previous 
to that on which the ejectments were to take 
place, Glenure, accompanied by a nephew, a man- 
servant, and a sheriff’s officer whom he had em- 
ployed to enforce the removals, crossed the ferry 
of Ballachulish, near Fortwilliam, on a narrow 
arm of the sea between Inverness and Argyle- 
shire, and proceeded into the Appin country, which 
bounds its southern shore. A short way from the 
ferry the road enters an extensive wood, called 
Lettermore. At a part of it where the trees were 
thickly set, and the road so narrow that two 
persons could not ride abreast, the nephew went 
foremost, and when a few yards in advance of 
Glenure, heard a shot fired behind him. Glenure 
immediately exclaimed that he was murdered. 
The young man dismounted, took his uncle from 
his horse, and ran up the hill which bordered the 
wood on the side from which the shot had come, 
to discover, if he could, who had fired it. He 
perceived, but at such a distance as would have 
prevented identification, a man going off who had 
a gun in his hand, and wore a dark-coloured short 
coat, of whom, however, he soon lost sight, as, on 
seeing that he was observed, the individual 
quickened his pace, and disappeared behind an 
interjecting eminence. On returning to where 
Glenure was, his nephew found him attended by 
the servant and sherifi’s officer; and having dis- 
patched the former for assistance, he and the 
officer remained with the wounded man, who in 
about half an hour afterwards expired in great 
agony. 


This murder produced much excitement through 
Scotland. Suspicion immediately fell on Allan 
Breck, and two days afterwards James Stewart of 
Aucharn was apprehended, and sent prisoner to 
the garrison of Fortwilliam, charged with accession 
to the crime. An indictment was then drawn 
against Allan Breck as the actual perpetrator, and 
James Stewart as what is called in Scotch law 
language “art and part” inthe murder. Breck 

had fled; but as the law of Scotland does not 
require the conviction of the principal along with 
| the accessory, Stewart was brought to trial at 
Inverary in September following, was found guilty, 
and, on the 8th of November, was publicly executed 
| near the spot where Glenure fell. 
Though doubts on it have been expressed, there 
' seems no solid reason for questioning that Allan 
| Breck perpetrated the murder. Apart from his 
‘ previous discreditable history, and the fact of his 
being then in the district a vagabond and outlaw, 
| evidence was given of expressions having dropped 
| from him, showing direct personal enmity to the 
| deceased. It was proved, for instance, that he 
| had said that if Glenure or his friends ventured to 
| eject the old tenants of Ardshiell, he would “ make 
| black cocks of them,” which meant that he would 
| shoot them like wild fowl. It was farther shown 
that Breck had a separate quarrel with Glenure for 
having informed the authorities of bis having 
come from France and being a deserter, for which 
he often said he would be “upsides with him,” 
wanting nothing more than to meet him at a 
convenient place. Glenure had gone in the dis- 
trict by the name of Colin Roy (¢.e. Red Colin), 
and a witness swore that Breck had promised to 
reward him “if he would fetch him the red fox’s 
skin.” Of themselves, perhaps, such expressions 
would not go far; but, in addition, Allan Breck is 
found on the forenoon of the day of the murder at 
the ferry of Ballachulish, making anxious inquiry 
of the ferryman and others as to whether Glenure 
had yet crossed to Appin, and dressed in a coat of 
the same description as that which the assassin 
wore. Very soon, too, after the commission of 
the deed, he is found concealed as a fugitive ona 
savage moor in the distant district of Rannoch ; 
avoiding observation as far as he could; calling 
stealthily in the middle of the night at friendly 
houses to get food ; asking different parties, “ who 
was accused of the murder;” denying his own 
guilt; but adding, that he must leave the country, 
as he would be suspected of the deed, and might, 
at least, be seized as a deserter; this last being a 
mere pretence, he having had no previous annoy- 
ance on that ground. ‘To crown all, there is his 
actual flight, and the fact that no feasible reason 
has ever been given for suspecting any other 
person to have perpetrated the murder. 

James Stewart was apprehended without a 
written warrant, and, till the day of his trial, was 
confined so rigorously that his family and legal 
advisers were for the most part refused access to 
him. Contrary to both humanity and law, his 
wife and children were examined privately on 
oath, on every circumstance relating to the mur- 
der, and these depositions were given in evidence 
against him on his trial. It was quite competent 
for the authorities to have held his trial in Edin- 
burgh, out of the range of local prejudice; but it 
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was brought on at Inverary, the capital of the 
clan Campbell. The chief of that clan, Archibald 
duke of Argyle (well known at the court of George 
1r as lord Islay) held the office of lord justice 
general, and chose to preside at this inferior 
circuit court—the only instance in which he or 
any other justice general had been known to 
attend on any occasion whatever, the office having 
been one of only a nominal character.* The lord 
advocate, too, contrary to all precedent, appeared 
for the first and only time at a circuit court—a step 
most likely to prejudice the accused, and for which 
his lordship could offer only the poor excuse that 
it was “to convince the disaffected part of the 
Highlands that they must submit to the govern- 
ment they had tried to subvert.” Of the panel of 
forty-five, from which the jury of fifteen were 
taken, twenty-five were Campbells, and only three 
Stewarts ; and when the duke, as presiding judge, 
came (according to an indefensible practice, only 
abolished in 1825) to name the jury, his grace chose 
eleven Campbells, and only four of any other 
name, not one of whom was a Stewart, though 
he might have named fifteen bearing neither of the 
hostile names. 

The trial began, as was then usual, by long 
speeches from the counsel, in which many matters 
not afterwards supported by proof were widely 
assumed and argued on both sides as facts. This, 
as Mr. Arnot remarks, enabled the counsel for 
the prosecutor to dress up atale of guilt which 
could not otherwise have impressed any conviction 
on simple men} who might naturally confound the 
declamation of a lawyer with the testimony of a 
witness. The counsel for the prosecution spoke 
with much violence and very unfairly towards the 
prisoner. “I must observe,” said one of them, 


| “that his family and connections, his character | 


and conduct in public life, form a presumption 
almost equal to a proof in support of the charge 
brought against him.” One of the prisoner’s 
counsel having said that the panel had a blameless 
| moral private character, the duke interrupted him 
| with the remark, that that could not belong to any 
| man who had been in rebellion against his king; 

to which the counsel rejoined, with more spirit than 
discretion, that it might be difficult to say how 
many Argyles had rebelled against their sovereign. 
During the trial, it being proposed to ask a wit- 
ness’s opinion of the prisoner’s moral character, his 
grace said : “ Would you pretend to prove the mo- 
ral character of a man who has been guilty of re- 
bellion ?” =“ It is all over now,” said the prisoner 
to his solicitor ; “ my doom is certain. I always 
dreaded this place, and the influence that prevails 
2 it; but this outdoes all. May God forgive 

im.” 

We shall not analyse the evidence, but shall ad- 
vert briefly to some leading circumstances. There 
were, undoubtedly, strong grounds of suspicion 
against the prisoner, sufficient to warrant his being 
brought to a fair and impartial trial, though the 
effect of them, in almost every instance, is found 
to be weakened by counter ccnsiderations. Thus, 
the dress which Breck wore on the day of the 
murder was lent him by the prisoner; but then 





* The office is now merged with that of lord president of 
the Court of Session, who consequently sometimes presides in 
the Supreme Court at Edinburgh. 





Breck had got the loan of it on other previous 
occasions. Again, Breck having, while concealed 
on the moor, found means to send to the prisoner 
for money, avowedly to facilitate his escape, the 
prisoner did not hesitate to give it, though he 
knew that Breck was then under the imputation of 
being the murderer ; but this, however censurable, 
does not necessarily infer accession to the crime, 
it being quite consistent with innocence of it, and 
Highland feelings of clanship, that the prisoner 
should desire to aid the escape of his relation; 
and, had he been participant in the murder, he 
would much more likely have supplied the means 
of Breck’s flight before it was committed. The 
day after the perpetration of the crime, the pri- 
soner got different guns, which were about his 
house, buried in an adjoining field for concealment 
—a proceeding which would look very ill for him, 
were it not that, as he must have known that a 
search would be made, he naturally feared the in- 
curring of the heavy legal penalties which, after 
the rebellion, had been imposed on parties in that 
and other districts who should be found in posses- 
sion of arms. It was proved that, on different 
occasions, he had used resentful expressions about 
Glenure ; but, in some instances when he did so, 
he was intoxicated; and it is remarked by Mr. 
Arnot that it is unsafe to lay much stress on such 
general expressions, as these are often proportioned 
to the strength rather of our language than of our 
feelings. We may notice, lastly, that Breck, when 
concealed in the desert, said to one of the wit- 
nesses, who could not speak English and was ex- 
amined through an interpreter, “that he was 
afraid that Stewart’s son might be betrayed by 
his own tongue ;” but here, too, as Mr. Arnot ob- 
serves, the smallest variation of the expression, 
arising from the witness’s misconception or want 
of memory, or from the interpreter’s mistake, 
might make an important difference in the conclu- 
sion to be drawn ; and indeed the words, in any 
sense, import no more than what was true, that 
the resentful expressions of the prisoner and his 
son against Glenure might bear hard upon them. 

There was, in short, no such evidence as would 
in the present day have induced any jury to con- 
vict; but in this “shocking case,” as it has been 
justly called, “reason and justice, law and form, 
argument and fact, were equally outraged and 
equally vain.”* A written verdict was returned 
by the jury, stating that the prisoner was con- 
victed unanimously + of the murder; but it was 
avowed at the time, that three of those four jury- 
men who were not Campbells differed in opinion 
from the rest, but were overawed. 

Judgment of death of course followed ; before 
pronouncing which, the duke addressed the pri- 
soner in no very feeling way. His grace began 
by telling him that he had had a most impartial 
trial, and been prosecuted with all the moderation 
consistent with his crime. Adverting afterwards 
to what might have happened had the rebellion been 
successful, he added, in very questionable taste : 
“You might then have been satiated with the 





* “ Edinburgh Review,” Vol. 36, pp. 213, 214. The article 
is supposed to have been written by tne late tord Cockburn, 
who alterwards became a judge in the Supreme Criminal Court 
in Scotland. ‘a a 

+ In Scotland unanimity is not required in juries in criminal 
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blood of any name or clan to which you had an 
aversion.” After the sentence was pronounced, 
the prisoner addressed the court briefly, but with 


dignity, denying most solemnly his accession to | 


the crime, and saying in conclusion : “I am not 
afraid to die; but what grieves me is, my cha- 
racter, that after ages should think me capable of 
so horrid and barbarous a murder.” 


“On the fatal day,” says Mr. Arnot, “he was | 


escorted by a military guard to the place of execu- 
tion, and read his dying speech with a distinct 


voice to a great multitude of spectators, whose | 


minds, already engaged with the circumstances of 
this extraordinary trial, and the awful scene before 
them, were struck with superstitious terror at the 
tempest which raged during the time of the exe- 
cution. The prisoner went through the last act 
of this tragedy with composure unaHoyed with 
meanness, and fortitude not tinctured with arro- 
gance.”” 

The relations of Glenure made afterwards an 
unsuccessful attempt to entrap Allan Breck on the 
continent, and to bring him to Scotland for trial. 
“ He lived,” observes sir Walter Scott, “till the 
beginning of the French revolution. About 1789 
a friend of mine, then residing in Paris, was in- 
vited to see some procession from the windows of 
an apartment occupied by a Scotch Benedictine 
priest. ‘He found sitting by the fire a tall, thin, 
raw-boned, grim-looking old man, with the petit 
croix of St. Louis. Some civilities passed between 
him and my friend, in the course of which they 
talked of the streets and squares of Paris, till the 
old soldier said with a sigh, in‘a sharp Highland 
accent, ‘ Nane of them’s worth the High-street of 
Edinburgh.’ On inquiry, this admirer of Auld 
Reekie proved ‘to be Allan Breck Stewart. He 
lived decently on his pension, and had shown no- 
thing of the savage mood in which he is generally 
believed to have assassinated the enemy and op- 
pressor (as -he thought: him) :of his family and 
clan.” Charles Stewart, a son of the unfortunate 
prisoner, came to Edinburgh, where he settled as 
a tradesman, and also lived to be an old man, re- 
membered, it is believed, by several yet in life. 





THE GREAT PREPARATION. 


We should make preparation, because we shall 
meet God in very solemn circumstances. It will 
be away from friends; from the body; from the 
familiar scenes with which we have been con- 
versant here. It will be when we shall be alone 
with God. It will be the next act that shall suc- 
ceed the solemn act of dying. A man who is -to 
meet God as soon as he dies should make some 
reparation for it. If he were to meet him ona 
onely mountain, like Moses, amidst clouds and 
tempests—though he had left many friends at the 
base—as he clambered up its steep ascent, he would 
feel that he onght to be prepared for that solemn 
interview. How much more when he leaves his 
friends weeping around his pale, lifeless body ; 
when he travels alone and disembodied the un- 
trodden, dark way up to God ; when he goes there 
without a friend or an advocate; when he goes, to 
come back no more ! 
We should make preparation to meet God, be- 





' cause when we are brought before him it will be 
| too late to do what is necessary to be done. The 
| path up to the judgment-seat is not a way of pre- 
paration ; nor at his bar is it a place to prepare 
for eternity. It is no time to prepare for battle 
when the enemy is in the camp; no time to make 
ready to meet a foe when he has broken open 
your door. There is such a thing as putting off 
— until it is too late. A man may neg- 
ect the care of his health until it is too late, 
A student may suffer the proper time to prepare 
for a profession to glide away until it is too late. 
A farmer may neglect to plough and sow until it 
is too late. A man on a rapid stream near a cata- 
ract may neglect to make efforts to reach the 
shore until it is too late. And soin religion. It 
is easy to put it off from childhood to youth, from 
youth to manhood, from manhood to old age, 
until it shall be too late. Beyond that interview 
with God there-is no preparation. Your eternity 
is not to be made up of a series of successive pro- 
bations, where, though you fail in one, you may 
avail yourself of another. There is but one proba- 
tion—oh how short, how fleeting, how soon gone! 
The shuttle of the weaver flies not swifter ; nor do 
the shadows move more rapidly over the plain. 
Each day leaves the number less—and not one of 
them can be recalled. Life is passed through not 
to be travelled over again; and each footprint is 
made to be seen by us no more. He that comes 
after us may track our way nearer and nearer to 
the beach where the ocean of eternity rolls; he 
may see step after step in the sand, till he comes 
to the last print, half washed away by the tide, 
where we plunged into the vast ocean, and disap- 
peared for ever. You go not back again. This 
day, this hour, you live but once—and this setting 
sun will have taken one irrecoverably from the 
allotted days of your probation. I wonder at man.° 
The earth is our place of probation—and it is all 
—literally, absolutely a7. In that probation, if 
ever, you and I are to be prepared for that vast 
eternity on which we enter in a few days. If not 
prepared then, we are never to be prepared. Point 
me, fellow-mortal, to the slightest proof whatever, 
or to the slightest presumption—I will not ask for 
proof—that another season of probation. is to be 
granted to you beyond the judgment of the great 
day, and F will never urge this point again. But 
if there 7s none, my dying fellow-man, you ought 
to be prepared to meet God. It is not a thing of 
privilege, it is a thing of obligation. . Your con- 
science, your reason, your sober judgment, all 
respond to the claim which I urge upon you, that 
you should be ready to meet God. You who have 
adopted it as a settled purpose that you will not 
enter a profession without being prepared for it; 
you who will not appear in the gay assembly 
without .hours spent, under slilful hands, at the 
toilet, that you may be prepared for it, ought to be 
prepared to appear before God. You ought to 
have on a brighter than any earthly array ; you 
ought to have on the garments of salvation—the 
pure and spotless robes wrought by the “ Redeem- 
er’s hands, and dyed in his blood.” Notas you 
are now, sinful, unforgiven, gay, worldly, thought- 
less, ambitious, should you stand before the great 
and pure JEHovanH to receive the sentence which 
will seal your eternal doom.— Albert Barnes. 
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